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Magna Charta’s Centenary 
June 15, 1215 
By P. Guitpay, Px.D. 


If you trace a line on your map across the battlefields 
of‘ northern France, running due southeast from Lille 
in the direction of Tournai, you will come to the little 
village of Bouvines, the Waterloo of the Middle Ages. 





1 The older historians of the last century were accustomed 
to see in the battle of Bouvines (July 27, 1214), the turn- 
J. ing point in the history of Medieval Europe. Philip II, 
of France, faced there the allied armies of John Lack- 
J. land, of England (1199-1216), Otto IV, of Germany 
J. (1198-1218), and Count Ferrand, of Flanders. France 


was victorious in this famous battle, and among the far- 
reaching effects of her victory was the beginning of the 
inglorious end of the reign of John Lackland, whose 
5). seventeen unhappy years on the throne of England are 
without parallel in English history. Bouvines was in- 
deed the turning-point from bad to worse in John’s life. 


* Broken and defeated, he returned to England, on October 
p 15, 1214, to be met with the fatal news of the barons’ 


uprising against his authority. He had ascended the 
throne in 1199 through treachery to Arthur, the young 
Duke of Bretagne, whose captivity and mysterious death 
have cast a cloud over John’s name which has never been 
removed. The first six years of his réign were spent 
in disastrous attempts to hold the provinces which he 
had inherited in France; and when his cowardice was 
proven at the siege of Nantes (October 8, 1206), an 
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armistice was agreed upon and John returned to Eng- 
land to become the misfortunate cause of a worse trial to 
his country: the celebrated quarrel between Pope In- 
nocent III, and himself, which lasted the rest of his life. 
The quarrel began in this wise. Archbishop Hubert, of 
Canterbury, died on July 13, 1205, and immediately a 
contest for the election of his successor arose. There 
had been much difficulty in most of these elections to 
sees once presided over by the monks, who claimed the 
right of nominating to them. In the case of Canterbury, 
the contest had been a bitter one for many years, since 
it was the foremost ecclesiastical post in the realm, and 
the king and prelates were always potent factors in de- 
ciding the election. Among the clauses in the coronation 
oath, the King promised to maintain the immunities of 
the Church, among which was the right of Cathedral 
Chapters to elect their own bishops. In theory this was 
the rule, but the practice of the Middle Ages was dif- 
ferent, for the iniquitous system of congé d’élire prac- 
tically left the nominations in the King’s hands and neu- 
tralized their right. 

At the death of each Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
monks strove to maintain their right in this respect, and 
when Archbishop Hubert died, they assembled secretly 
during the night and elected Reginald their sub-prior, to 
the archiepiscopal dignity. This was bound to raise an 
opposition on the part of the King, who claimed the 
right of nomination, and also on the part of the bishops 
of the province, who likewise by canonical procedure 
should have been informed beforehand. Reginald set 
out at once for Rome to ask the Pope to ratify his ap- 
pointment. He was followed by a deputation of protest 
from the bishops of the province; and to add to the diffi- 
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culty, John forced the monks on his own authority to 
elect his Chancellor, Bishop John de Gray, of Nor- 
wich, to the post. Messengers were sent to Rome with 
letters to this effect. The decision rested upon Pope 
Innocent III, and after investigating the mode of elec- 
tion in each case he pronounced both appointments void, 
and nominated Stephen Langton, an Englishman, who 
had been a professor of theology at the University of 
Paris, and whom he had lately created cardinal on ac- 
count of his fame as a teacher. The contest now became 
a triangular one. The Canterbury monks were exiled by 
the King in consequence, and an open feud between the 
Crown and the Holy See ensued. Anselm’s banishment 
and a Becket’s murder were still fresh in the memory 
of Roman circles, and it was evident that Innocent was 
determined to force the King to accept Langton as his 
choice. For eight years (1205-1213) John remained 
obstinate, during which time Innocent placed the king- 
dom under interdict (March 23, 1208). In 1209, John 
was excommunicated. The King succeeded, it appears, 
in keeping the Bull from being published in England, 
and three years later, after all patient efforts had failed, 
Innocent “had recourse,” as Lingard says, “to the last 
efforts of his authority. He absolved the vassals of John 
from their oaths of fealty, and exhorted all Christian 
princes and barons to unite in overthrowing the King, 
and in substituting another more worthy, by the authority 
of the Holy See.” (“History of England,” Vol. II, p. 
325. Boston, 1883.) Nowadays historians admit that 
the Pontiff acted within the limits of the international 
law of the times. 

It was not long before John’s ancient enemy, Philip of 
France, took up the gage in Innocent’s name. The Eng- 
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lish King recognized at last that his choice lay between 
dethronement and submission to the Holy See, and in 
November, 1213, a deputation went to Rome in his name 
in order to sue for peace. Innocent sent his legate 
Pandulfi to England, and on May 15, 1213, John resigned 
his kingdom into Pandulfi’s hands, receiving it back again 
as a fief of the Holy See. “He made submission to the 
Pope, accepted Langton as Archbishop, undertook to re- 
pay the money exacted from the churches, and as a 
crowning humiliation surrendered his kingdom to the 
See of Rome, receiving it again as a papal vassal sub- 
ject to tribute, and swearing fealty and promising liege 
homage to the Pope.” (Stubbs, “Constitutional History 
of England,” Vol. I, p. 561. Oxford, 1891.) The text 
of this submission, as contained in Matthew of Paris, 
leaves no room for doubt that this “infamous trans- 
action,” as Lingard daringly calls it (ibid. p. 331), was 
the work also of the barons of the kingdom: 


Volentes nos ipsos humiliare pro Illo qui Se pro nobis 
humiliavit usque ad mortem, gratia Sancti Spiritus inspirante, 
non vi interdicti, nec timore coactt, sed nostra bona spontaneaque 
meaque voluntate ac communi consilio baronum nostrorum con- 
ferimus et libere concedimus Deo et Sanctis Apostolis Ejus 
Petro et Paulo et sancte Romane ecclesie matri nostre ac 
demno Papz Innocenti ejusque catholicis successoribus totum 
regnum Anglie et totum regnum Hybernie, cum omni jure et 
pertinentibus suis, pro remissione omnium peccatorum nostrorum 
et totius generis nostri, tam pro vivis quam pro defunctis; et 
amodo illa ab eo et ecclesia Romana tanquam feudarius recipientes 
ei tenentes, in presentia prudentis viri Pandulfi, domni Pape 
subdiaconi et familiaris, [fidelitatem]. Exinde predicto domno 
Pape Innocentio ejusque catholicis successoribus et ecclesie 
Romanz secundum subscriptam formam fecimus et juravimus, et 
homagium ligium in presentia domni Pape, si coram eo esse 
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poterimus, eidem faciemus. (Chkronica Majora vol. II [10%6- 
1216], p. 574. Edited by H. R. Luard. London 1874). 


[Desirous, therefore, of humbling ourselves in imitation of Him 
who for our sake humbled Himself even unto death, we, in- 
spired thereunto by the grace of the Holy Spirit, not by force of 
interdict, nor under stress of fear, but voluntarily and with the 
goodwill and the unanimous consent of our barons do 
freely grant to God and the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, to 
cur mother the holy Roman Church as also to our lord Pope 
Innocent and his rightful successors the whole of our kingdom 
of England as also the whole kingdom of Ireland, together with 
every right and appurtenance thereunto for the remission of 
all our sins and those of our children, as well for the living as 
the dead. And we do, from this time forth, hold and receive 
the same from him and from the Roman Church in fief and 
vassalage, in the presence of that prudent man Pandulph, sub- 
deacon and servant of our lord the Pope. Furthermore, we 
have drawn up and signed this deed and taken our oath thereto 
in favor of the aforesaid lord Pope Innocent, his rightful suc- 
cessors and the Roman Church, and we will do homage for the 
same in the presence of our lord the Pope, if so be we shall be 
able to appear before him.] 


Philips scheme of invasion was thereby frustrated, for 
unscrupulous as he was, the French King could not 
violate the rights of the Pope’s sworn vassal. From a 
worldly standpoint it may be taken as an ignominious 
end to the long-standing quarrel with the Holy See, but 
it undoubtedly was the cleverest piece of diplomacy John 
had done. Langton was now free to cross the Channel 
to take possession of his See. He landed at Dover, in 
July, 1213, to be received by the King, who fell at his 
feet asking for pardon. When Stephen Langton arrived 
at Winchester, there were many evils in the land which 
cried for instant remedy. Among these were the restora- 
tion of the clergy to their rights of immunity from tax- 
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ation and the restoration of the constitution which had 
been granted by the “Charter of Liberties” of Henry I, 
in 1100. The Pope’s position in regard to the barons was 
that of suzerain, to whom they could look with surety as 
to the Protector of the Realm. Pattison calls Langton 
the soul of the movement for constitutional reform, and 
from the beginning the English Cardinal threw himself 
into the plans of the barons for the restoration of what 
they considered to be their basic rights as subjects of the 
King. A meeting was held at St. Paul’s, in London, on 
August 25, 1213, at which meeting Langton read the 
“Charter of Liberties,” granted by Henry I, and the 
baron swore to fight for the defence of their liberties 
to the death. John was surrounded on all sides by op- 
ponents who were determined to put an end to his 
tyranny. His attempt to incite revenge on Philip for the 
French King’s attitude during the period of excommuni- 
cation ended in a fiasco; his subjects of Wales had been 
alienated from him by his miserable methods of govern- 
ment ; Scotland was in arms against his authority, and on 
his return to England from France, August, 1213, he 
determined to wreak vengeance on the rebellious barons. 
At Northampton, whither he had gone for that purpose, 
Langton overtook him and demanded trial by their peers 
for the barons. The King repulsed him, but at Notting- 
ham the courageous prelate again protested, threatening 
to excommunicate the King if justice were not dealt out 
to them. John eventually gave way, and peace was 
restored, October 3, 1213. He was free now to take his 
part in the enterprise of Otto IV of Germany, who was 
determined to remove French influence from Flanders, 
and early the next year he sailed for France. The allied 
armies, over one hundred thousand strong under the 
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leadership of the Earl of Salisbury, met the French at 
Bouvines, on July 27, 1214, and in the victory which fell 
to Philip’s army on that memorable day, John must have 
foreseen the ignominious end to all his hopes of con- 
tinuing at home a reign of terror which was odious to his 
subjects and a danger to the liberties of the Catholic 
Church in the kingdom. In spite of his solemn promise 
to Pandulfi, in 1213, scarcely a single election to a vacant 
bishopric or abbey had been carried out with the free- 
dom of choice Innocent had demanded. 

He returned to England on October 15, 1214, and on 
November 20, the barons assembled at St. Edmund's 
Abbey under the pretence of celebrating the festival of 
the saint. They drew up a constitution of liberties which 
they swore upon the high altar to maintain at whatever 
cost. John was at Worcester when he became aware of 
their plans and their determination, and he frantically 
sent to Flanders for all the knights who had entered his 
service, and also had recourse to the Pontiff, to whom 
he sent messengers as to his feudal superior asking for 
protection. Innocent’s position became more difficult 
every day. The feudal law demanded that he protect his 
vassal against every form of rebellion, and on March 19, 
1215, he wrote to Langton, insisting that he was the 
cause of all this renewed quarrel and commanding him to 
restore harmony between the King and his subjects. 
The Confederacy of the Barons he annulled under pen- 
alty of excommunication; but things had come to such 
a pass that the reform movement could not be stopped. 
Innocent was entirely misinformed of the real state of 
affairs, and Langton felt justified in continuing his ad- 
herence to the barons’ cause. At the Worcester meeting 
John had solemnly promised to give a satisfactory answer 
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during the following Easter week; and accordingly, on 
April 1, 1215, the barons assembled at Brakley, near 
Oxford, where the King was at that time. It was evi- 
dent that further evasion was useless. On May 19, the 
King offered to refer the dispute to nine arbitrators, four 
to be chosen by himself and four by the barons, the Pope 
making a ninth, and promised to abide by the decision of 
the majority. The barons saw the danger of this, owing 
to Innocent’s ignorance of the true stituation in England, 
and refused to compromise. They declared themselves to 
to be the “Army of God and His Holy Church,” and 
elected Robert Fitz Walter as their chief. London they 
captured during the night of May 16, and in the morning 
John recognized that the second crisis in his life had 
come. His crown, if not his life, was at stake. He 
capitulated, and Runnymede, a little locality between 
Staines and Windsor was chosen as the place of capitula- 
tion. On June 15, 1215, the “Great Charter of Liberties” 
was handed to him, and he signed it in the presence of 
the assembled barons, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Pandulfi, the Papal Legate, and the few friends who had 
remained loyal to him. 

This famous document of which four copies are in 
existence bearing his royal signature, the “Magna Charta” 
of the English Constitution, has been the subject of in- 
numerable studies, and has suffered the fate of similar 
documents in being lauded so highly that the real facts 
concerning it seem bare and naked in comparison. Law- 
yers and statesmen of international renown, such as Coke, 
Blackstone, Burke and Chatham, have all written elo- 
quent pages on its place in the history of English free- 
dom, and even Stubbs calls it the “first great public act 
of the nation after it had realized its own identity—the 
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consummation of the work for which, unconsciously, 
kings, prelates, and lawyers had been laboring for a cen- 
tury. . . . The Great Charter is the act of the united 
nation—-the church, the barons, and the commons, acting 
for the first time thoroughly at once.” (“Constitu- 
tioanl History of England,” Vol. I, pp. 532-4. Ox- 
ford, 1891.) 

In these latter days a more sober view has been taken of 
the Magna Charta. It contained scarcely anything new 
except in minor matters such as the expulsion from the 
kingdom of all foreign knights and their families, the 
appointment of a royal council of the barons to decide all 
claims between the king and his subjects, and the restora- 
tion of judicial freedom and equity. “It is not, there- 
fore, to be considered as forming a new code of law, or 
even as an attempt to inculcate the great principles of 
legislation. Its framers meant not to disturb or improve 
the national jurisprudence; their only object was to cor- 
rect the abuses which had grown out of the feudal cus- 
toms under the despotism of the first William and his 
successors ; and the remedies which they devised for this 
purpose were confirmed in the charter, now granted, to 
use the language of our ancient statutes, by the King to 
his vassals and the freemen of the realm.” (Lingard, 
Ibid., p. 349.) The Magna Charta is therefore a re- 
storative act, and to the nation at large has but little value. 
The commercial classes and the common people received 
only indirectly the benefit of its clauses, for the reader 
will not find there the idea of taxation by the consent of 
the nation. Trial by jury for the common man is not one 
of its remedies, nor can the origin of representative gov- 
ernment by Parliament be traced to its sentences. The 
habeas corpus is a later work of English statesmanship, 
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and such matters as bail are by no means its creation. 
Nor can the Charter be understood in the light of a 
a contract between the King and the Nation. The more 
accurate way to describe it is as a restored treaty of 
peace. This must be clearly understood if we are to 
judge with impartiality the subsequent English policy of 
Innocent III. The Magna Charta can only be properly 
appreciated in the light of the Charters which preceded 
it, especially the Charter of Liberties granted by Henry 
I. This Coronation Charter, as it is called, is of even 
more importance, historically speaking, than the docu- 
ment of Runnymede, and the two important points of the 
two Charters, the immunities of the Church and the 
question of scutage, are almost identical in the two docu- 
ments. The first of these clauses, containing the words 
“Holy Church,” has offered a tempting attraction to cer- 
tain American non-Catholic apologists, who, knowing that 
the original charter of Maryland was framed upon the 
Magna Charta, pretend to see in the words, “Holy 
Church within this Province shall have all her rights and 
liberties,” a proof for the establishment by Calvert of an 
Anglican establishment in his colony. The argument 
could never have been put forward seriously because the 
two terms Sancta Dei ecclesia, used by Henry I, and the 
Anglicana Ecclesia, used by John, were interchangeable 
terms, identical in value and meaning, though of late 
years the English fashion of calling the Establishment 
the Ecclesia Anglicana has given rise to some confusion 
in the minds of Anglican and Episcopalian contro- 
versialists in the United States. A comparison between 
the two Charters will show how clearly one depends upon 
the other. (Cf. Lee, “Source-Book of English History,” 
pp. 125, 170. New York, 1905.) 
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Charter of Liberties of Henry I. 
(1100). 


1. Know that by the mercy of 
God, and by the common coun- 
sel of the barons of the whole 
Kingdom of England, I have 
been crowned King of the 
same kingdom; and because the 
kingdom has been oppressed 
by unjust exactions, I, from 
regard to God, and from the 
love which I have toward you, 
in the first place make the 
holy church of God free, so 
that I will neither sell nor place 
at rent, nor, when archbishop, 
or bishop, or abbot is dead, will 
I take anything from the do- 
main of the church, or from 
its men, until a successor is in- 
stalled into it. 


Great Charter of Liberties, 
John. (1215). 


1. In the first place we have 
granted to God, and by this 
our present charter confirmed, 
for us and our heirs forever, 
that the English church shall 
be free, and shall hold its 
rights entire and its liberties 
uninjured; and we will that it 
be thus observed; which is 
shown by this, that the freedom 
of elections, which is con- 
sidered to be most important 
and especially necessary to the 
English church, we, of our pure 
and spontaneous will, granted, 
and by our charter confirmed, 
before the contest between us: 
and our barons had arisen; and’ 
obtained a confirmation of it 
by the lord Pope Innocent ITI; 
which we will observe and 
which we will shall be ob- 
served in good faith by our 
heirs forever. 


“It scarcely needs observation,” says Bozman (“His- 


tory of Maryland,” vol. I, p. 107. 


Boston 1822-29) that 


the Church of England was at the times both of making 
and confirming Magna Charta the same as the Church of 
Rome to which the appellation of Holy Church was then 


commonly applied.” 
this view: 


Gardiner’s testimony corroborates 
“Such a phrase Holy Church was never to 


my knowledge applied to the Church of England after 
the Reformation.” (“History of England,” vol. ITI, p. 180 
note. 


London, 1883-89). 


The meaning of the term 
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Anglicana Ecclesia in the Magna Charta was well under- 
stood by all. Even in 1643, the appeal of the Jesuits in 
their difficulty with Lord Baltimore was understood in 
this light. 

Pope Innocent III’s action towards the Magna Charta 
has also been put forward as a proof that the term Angli- 
cana Ecclesia, which is erroneously translated the 
“Church of England,” ie., the present national church 
of England, called forth his denunciation of the document 
because in that very phrase the Pontiff saw a Gallican 
spirit, to use an anachronism, which threatened “his 
dream of a vast Christian Empire with the Pope at its 
head to enforce justice and religion on his under-kings.” 
(Green, “Short History of the English People,” p. 133. 
London, 1874). Such argumentation is based on a mis- 
apprehension of the real facts of the case. Whatever 
Innocent’s dream may have been, it was a straightfor- 
ward one and a manly one. Men of this latter day and 
hour may not have the same high and noble conception 
of the destinies of humanity as this greatest Pope of the 
Middle Ages, but in judging Innocent III we must re- 
member that we are dealing with a Pontiff who was pre- 
eminently just, and who was also the acknowledged 
prince of jurists of his time. John’s humiliation (May 15, 
1213) in Innocent’s eyes had been sufficient; and on 
‘October 28, 1213, he sent a mandate to Cardinal Langton 
and the bishops, barons, knights and people of England 
and: Wales, commanding that since peace was restored 
between the King and the Holy See, they should all re- 
main strong in their fealty to John and his heirs (Cf. 
Bliss. “Papal Letters,” Vol. I (1198-1304), p. 39. Lon- 
don, 1839). The very method by which they had ex- 
torted the Great Charter from John was obnoxious to his 
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ideas of justice and right and was derogatory to the 
dignity surrounding a vassal of the Holy See. More- 
over, his legate Pandulfi, who was his mouthpiece in the 
realm, had been sending constantly to Rome letters 
filled with praise for John’s prudence and moderation. 
These two factors would alone have been sufficient to 
urge him to annul the Charter, but the stronger reason 
probably was the fact that the barons had forced a con- 
tract upon the King, which could not receive the royal 
assent unless the feudal Lord Protector of England had 
first given his own. How completely Pandulfi, uncon- 
sciously, and John consciously, deceived the Pope 
is now a matter of history; and Innocent’s later 
action must be judged in the light of that decep- 
tion. The brunt of this condemnation was to fall 
upon Langton, whom Green calls the “champion of 
the old English customs and laws against the personal 
despotism of the kings.” (/bid., p. 126). John himself 
writhed under the restrictions of the Magna Charta. “In 
a paroxysm of rage he cursed the day of his birth, 
gnashed his teeth, rolled his eyes, gnawed sticks and 
straws, and acted all the freaks of a madman” (Lingard, 
ibid., p. 360), but he too saw a loop-hole in the fact that 
the Charter had been wrung from his against his will, and 
the news of the annullment by the Pope, which reached 
him in November, 1215, raised his hopes of reestablishing 
the old tyrannical power of the past. The Bull of Anull- 
ment, “Etsi Charissimus,” dated at Anagni, August 24, 
1215, gives his reason very succinctly and without any 
tergiversation. The barons had extorted the Magna 
Charta from the Kings: Unde compulsus est per vim et 
metum, qui cadere non poterant in virum etiam incon- 
stantissimum, compositionem inivit cum ipsis, non solum 
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vilem et turpem, verum etiam illicitam et iniquam in 
nimian derogationem ac diminutionem sui juris pariter et 
honoris. Moreover, the kingdom belonged by right of 
vassalage to the Roman Church, and the King could not, 
therefore, and ought not, without special mandate from 
the Pope himself, change anything whatsoever to the 
prejudice of the Holy See: Tandem illis re proposuit, 
quod cum regni dominium ad Romanam Ecclesiam per- 
tineret, ipse non poterat nec debebat absque nostra speciali 
mandato quicquam de illo in nostrum prejudicium im- 
mutare. Hence, he condemns the Charter and orders the 
King not to observe its restrictions, and orders likewise 
the barons not to exact its observance: De communi 
fratrum nostrorum consilio compositionem huiusmodi 
reprobamus penitus et damnamus sub intimatione anathe- 
matis prohibentes ne dictus rex eam observare presumat, 
aut barones cum complicibus suis ipsam exigant ob- 
servart, At the same time he promised to listen patiently 
to all their claims in the Council which he had summoned 
to meet in Rome (Fourth Lateran Council, November 15, 
1215), and assured them that he would induce John to 
grant all demands which he deemed just and reasonable. 
It would have been too much to expect the barons 
to obey this mandate, for they were all convinced that 
Innocent III had been misinformed, and knowing that 
the Bull had nothing to do with questions of faith and 
morals, but was merely a political document emanating 
from the Holy See, in which the Pontiff exercised as a 
temporal lord his right over the nation, they ignored its 
decision. Langton was then placed in the very em- 
barrassing position of being obliged by papal mandate to 
excommunicate those who refused to accept the Bull, and 
on his refusal to do so, he was rebuked and suspended 
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from his archiepiscopal functions. He was on his way 
to Rome to attend the Council when this blow fell, and 
its result meant his exile in Rome until 1218, when both 
John and Innocent were dead. He returned to England 
in 1218, and ruled the Province of Canterbury until his 
death on July 9, 1228. During these ten years there is 
little doubt that he took an active and influential part in 
the subsequent changes in the Magna Charta. It was. 
renewed in 1216,” shorn of some of its greatest clauses,” 
under Henry III, and in a much modified form. Among 
the important changes was that on the scutage, two 
chapters thereon being omitted. Further changes were 
introduced in 1217, and a third time the Magna Charta 
was revised in 1225. This is its final form, and the 
form appealed to in all subsequent appeals to confirm the 
Charter of Liberties. 

Innocent’s action, however arbitrary it may seem to 
present methods of international law—and seriously 
speaking does not the absence of this same central au- 
thority in Europe to-day bode ill for the present crisis ?— 
however Draconian it may seem, was for the good of the 
English nation which was then a tempting bait to the 
most conscienceless monarch in Europe, Philip Augustus. 
of France. John Lackland is a dwarf, mentally and 
morally, alongside this great champion of medieval right 
and justice. 

In his inner soul John was the worst outcome of the Angevins. 
He united into one man of wickedness, their insolence, their 
selfishness, their unbridled lust, their cruelty and tyranny, their 
shamelessness, their superstition, their cynical indifference to 
honor and truth. . . . His ingratitude and perfidy had brought 
down his father with sorrow to the grave. To his brother he 


had been the worst of traitors. All Christendom believed him 
to be the murderer of his nephew, Arthur of Brittany. He aban- 
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doned one wife and was faithless to another. His punishments 
were refinements of cruelty—the starvation of children, the crush- 
ing of old men under copes of lead. His court was a brothel, 
where no woman was safe from the royal lust, and where his 
cynicism loved to publish the news of his victim’s shame. He 
« was craven in his superstition as he was daring in his impiety. 
(Green, ibid, p. 122). 


On the whole the Magna Charta itself determined 
nothing. “All depended upon the interpretation and ap- 
plication which should be given it in the future,” says 
George Burton Adams (“The Critical Period of English 
Constitutional History,” article in American Historical 
Review, Vol. V, (1899-1900), p. 652); and it is very 
significant that Professor Adams considers Innocent’s 
attitude towards the Charter as scarcely worthy of a single 
mention. Innocent’s condemnation of the barons and his 
subsequent deposition of Langton for disobedience had 
no appreciable effect upon the scope of the Magna Charta, 
and when later the truth became known at Rome, the 
Holy See gave its full and unqualified assent to the 
principles and the laws it enacted. 
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CATHOLICS’ “DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE” 
By J. Harpine Fisuer, S.J. 


One of the common objections made against the Cath- 
olic Church is that its members can not be loyal to their 
native land, the reason being the fact that they have a 
twofold allegiance: to their country and the Church. A 
thousand times has this charge been proved false and 
groundless, both in theory and in practice. Cold, logical 
pages, blood-stained battle-fields, Iron Crosses, Vic- 
toria Crosses, Crosses of the Legion of Honor: all 
have demonstrated that the very contrary is true. Never- 
theless the fiction has been repeated so often that in 
many minds it passes for fact; mud has been thrown so 
assiduously that some of it has stuck. The consequence 
is that well-meaning inquirers into the claims of the 
Church find themselves troubled and _ bewildered. 
Allegiance to the Pope of Rome looms up like some 
greedy monster that will demand such devotion for him- 
self that there will be no room left for devotion to one’s 
native land. The fighting lines in Europe are perhaps at 
the present moment the best possible refutation of this 
persistent myth. The Catholic death-rolls give the lie 
direct to the old calumny. For those, however, who live 
in the United States there is a retort courteous of 
peculiar local force. 

Of practically all the peoples of the world, our fellow- 
citizens have least reason to find a difficulty in our double 
allegiance to our country and to the Pope. They them- 
selves are practising and professing a similar double 
allegiance every day of their lives, and are by no means 
at a loss to reconcile the twofold claim. How our non- 
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Catholic friends would smile at our ignorance if we said 
that allegiance to their own particular State in any way 
interferes with their allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington! 

The best Constitutional lawyers are at one in declaring 
that each of the forty-eight States is sovereign, supreme 
and absolute, and clothed with full authority within its 
own jurisdiction. Our Government does not consist of 
one State divided into forty-eight parts, but rather of 
forty-eight different States which in the matter of cer- 
tain rights coalesce into one, with the purpose of having 
better provision made both for general right and also 
for their own particular rights. All citizens, therefore, 
of the American Commonwealth have two distinct alle- 
giances, namely, the one to the General Government, and 
the other to the Government of their own State. It is 
undeniable that Americans look to the Federal Govern- 
ment as the principal object of their loyalty, but those 
who are informed are all the time aware that their sub- 
jection to the authority at Washington is restricted to a 
certain field, limited and marked out clearly by the Con- 
stitution. 

Now this twofold subjection on the part of the citizen 
to State authority and to Federal authority presents a 
rather striking parallel to the Catholic’s subjection 
to the authority of his native land and to the au- 
thority of the Church. In both cases the individual is a 
member of two societies, each distinct from the other, 
each possessed of its own independent legislative, execu- 
tive and coercive power. Each derives its authority from 
God and imposes duties binding in conscience. 

The parallel, of course, does not hold in all details. In 
the one case the authority is restricted to things that are 
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merely temporal and civil and has no direct relation to 
things that are supernatural; in the other case the au- 
thority has for its end the supernatural interest of the 
individual and does not extend to what is purely tem- 
poral and civil; if it touches temporal and civil things at 
all it does so only when they have such an intimate con- 
nection with the end of the Church that they are either 
forbidden or commanded by the divine or natural law. 
This divergence, however, does not change the fact that 
in both cases there is a double allegiance, which is quite 
in accord with reason, and quite compatible with due sub- 
jection and whole-hearted loyalty to each separate au- 
thority. 

The Catholic is no more hampered in his loyalty to his 
native land by his subjection to Rome than the citizen 
of New York is hampered in his loyalty to the State 
Government at Albany by his subjection to Washington. 
The spheres of civil and papal jurisdiction no more con- 
flict than do the spheres of State and Federal jurisdic- 
tion. If at any time irreconcilable claims should arise, 
in one case no less than in the others the higher authority 
prevails. Such opposition, however, is not likely to occur, 
because the two authorities move in different planes. In- 
deed, there is much less probability of a clash taking 
place between the rights of Rome and the rights of Wash- 
ington, than between the rights of Albany and the rights 
of Washington. The reason is clear. Roman authority 
extends only to matters that intimately concern faith and 
morals, about which secular authority has little, if any, 
concern ; whereas both Albany and Washington deal with 
temporal and civil matters. 

So far, indeed, is it from being a fact that loyalty to 
the Church interferes with obedience to the State, that 
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the very contrary is true. Civil authority finds its 
strongest and most zealous ally in the ‘authority of the 
Church. For whereas the modern State, in its enact- 
ments does not, as a rule, even pretend to impose any obli- 
gation in conscience, the Church goes much further, and 
imposes on all Catholics in the matter of lawful State com- 
mands that are not merely penal, an obligation in con- 
science, a duty that binds under pain of sin. She vindi- 
cates for the State the sublime function of voicing the 
will of God, and the consequent right of exacting, as a 
strict moral obligation, submission and obedience in all 
things where there is no sin. 

Nor does she leave her children in doubt as to the line 
of demarcation between her authority and that of the 
State. St. Thomas is only expressing her common 
teaching when he says (II Sent. D. 44, q. 2, a. 3, ad. 4): 
F: In matters that concern the salvation of the 
soul . . . the spiritual authority is to be obeyed 
rather than the secular. But in matters that concern the 
good of the State the secular authority is to be obeyed 
rather than the spiritual, according to St. Matthew xxii, 
21.” It is a striking fact, therefore, that the Church is 
more concerned for obedience to the State than the State 
is for herself. The State has always been jealous of 
ecclesiastical authority, the Church has never been jealous 
of the civil. If she has ever been jealous with regard to 
the State, it has been with a jealousy that was for and not 
against State rights. She has constantly menaced her 
children with the divine displeasure and her own, if they 
did not yield to their secular rulers the full measure of 
obedience to all lawful commands. Strange as it may 
seem, this has been her attitude from the beginning: it 
will be her attitude to the end. 
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USE THE CATHOLIC PRESS 
By Patrick H. Casey, S.J. 


(A Sermon First Published in the Philadelphia “Catholic 
Standard and Times.’) 


By the Catholic press I mean Catholic papers, Catholic 
magazines and Catholic books. I have nothing to say of 
such Catholic publications as a help to devotion or as a 
means of pleasant mental recreation. I speak of them as 
an absolutely necessary means for the correct and full 
understanding of your Catholic faith. 

You see it is not my intention to criticise the Catholic 
press or point out any of its shortcomings. Nor is it my 
intention to praise it for all the good it has done and is 
doing in the face of terrible odds, especially the apathy 
of so many Catholics. Nor am I going to ask you to 
“support” the Catholic press. This would sound like 
charity, and I am not preaching a charity sermon. 

What I wish to urge upon you, with all the power I 
can, is the necessity of a constant and conscientious use 
of the Catholic press. You need its help for your own 
growth in knowledge and power. You need its help if 
you are to be Catholic in action, and not dumb, helpless, 
timid creatures when you come face to face with the 
religious ignorance and error of the day. The Catholic 
Church has a battle to fight—a battle against ignorance, 
error and prejudice. And it is you, business men and 
women of the Catholic Church, it is you who are on the 
firing line, you meet the foe face to face, and not we 
Catholic priests. And it is you who must have the knowl- 
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edge and understand Catholic teaching if the Church is 
to win the battle. 

Prejudice you may overcome by your own exemplary 
lives, by your purity, honesty, nobility of character. But 
if you are to win against ignorance and error you must 
have the weapon of knowledge. And let me tell you at 
once that any kind of knowledge will not do. Your 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine must be ready, accurate 
and up-to-date knowledge. Your knowledge of the 
catechism may suffice for your own salvation. It may 
do in the ordinary routine of Catholic life. But when 
you meet a living adversary equipped with all the modern 
ways of putting an old difficulty and armed with modern 
difficulties besides, you have to know far more than you 
learned in the catechism long ago. 

Old errors are constantly changing their form. New 
events are happening in the religious world and new ac- 
cusations are being fashioned against the Church. Be- 
sides, during the last ten years a new anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda has sprung up, the outgrowth of Socialism and its 
dread of Catholic strength. This anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda is supported by a press that finds nothing too low 
or vile for its work of hatred and libel. Its publications 
circulate chiefly in the smaller towns, but they also find 
their way into big cities, and are often forced into the 
hands of Protestants who despise them no less than we 
do. But the work is going on. No effort is being spared 
to keep our fellow-citizens in ignorance and error regard- 
ing the real teaching and the real aims of the Catholic 
Church. 

What a difference between the man who reads his 
Catholic paper carefully, who reads some new book on 
Catholic doctrine for the purpose of understanding his 
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faith more fully: what a difference between him and the 
man who never reads anything except the daily paper and 
his prayer book! The latter may be ready to fight for his 
religion, to die for it, but he will be a very poor exponent 
of it. Whereas the man who is well informed about his 
religion, who though not anxious to start a controversy, is 
not afraid when a controversy is started. He knows 
where he stands. He is sure of his ground and he can 
speak with confidence. 

I do not like the disputatious Catholic. I do not like 
the man who goes around searching for a dispute and 
who is never happy except when he has started one. But 
I do like the Catholic who, when the occasion offers; can 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. I do like the 
Catholic who can listen with serenity to an objection 
against his Faith, knowing that he has the answer and 
sure that his answer is the right one. 

Let me give you a few illustrations of what I mean. 
If you are fully instructed in your religion you will not 
be frightened when some one tells you that such and such 
an article of your Faith is “not” in the Bible. You will 
not fly into a fit of anger when some one calls you 
“narrow-minded.” You will not feel like fainting when 
some one says you have forfeited your “liberty of con- 
science.” 

You will calmly tell your Protestant friend that the 
very first article of the Protestant creed is not in the 
Bible. Their first article is that “the Bible is the only 
rule of faith,” that “everything we have to believe is con- 
tained in the Bible.” that “the Bible is all-sufficient.” Now, 
these statements are nowhere in the Bible, and still they 
constitute the very first article of Protestant belief. 

Again, if you are “narrow-minded” because you will 
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not admit your friend’s point of view, why, he is equally 
narrow-minded because he refuses to admit yours. The 
charge of narrow-mindedness works both ways. It is a 
two-edged argument. You may tell him, however, that 
on many question of religion you are really narrow- 
minded. For the possession of truth narrows the mind 
against error. The firmer hold you have on a truth the 
more narrow-minded you become in regard to the op- 
posing error. The man who can afford to be most broad- 
minded on a question is the man who knows the least 
about it. 

Lastly, you do not forfeit your “liberty of conscience” 
by placing your judgment in religious matters under the 
guidance of one who has more knowledge and experience 
than you. Religion is an ocean strewn with errors as the 
North Sea is strewn with mines. Two vessels steam into 
the North Sea. The captain of one, not trusting to his 
own knowledge or the obscure chart that he has before 
him, takes a pilot on board who knows where the mines 
lie hidden. The captain stands at the wheel, the pilot be- 
side him, and he brings his ship safe to the harbor. The 
other captain, trusting in his private judgment, feeling 
quite sufficient to pick out his own course, asks for no 
guidance from a pilot, but steers his own way. Suddenly 
there is a roar from the sea, the ship is torn to pieces and 
the captain and his men have to battle for their lives in 
the cold, pitiless waters. You see the application as well 
asI do. Religion, as it is to-day, is an ocean strewn with 
errors, as the North Sea is strewn with mines. We need 
a guide. And we have that guide in the one true Church 
of Christ. 
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